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The ascendancy of the State found its expression in external politics
also; the viking raids were replaced by the wars of the kings. The first
King of Norway, Harold Fairhair, even formed an alliance with King
Aethelstan of England for subduing the vikings, and one of his sons,
Hakon, who afterwards became King of Norway and extended the system
of leidang there for the defence of the country, was known to posterity
as the "foster-son of Aethelstan." The Danish kings, on the contrary,
made themselves leaders of the viking hosts; Svein Forkbeard and Canute
the Great even conquered the whole of England. Seeing the irresistible
strength of Denmark in this direction, it is strange to notice its weak-
ness towards the south; the Danish kings had more than once to bow to
the lordship of the Germanic Emperors, and the Wendish pirates were
never prevented from ravaging the Danish coasts. This was evidently
one of the causes which made Svein Estridson and his sons give up their
plans for re-conquering England; these plans were,however,inherited by
the Norwegian kings, Magnus the Good and Harold Hardradi, but resulted
only in the fall of King Harold at Stamford Bridge (25 September
1066).

After the conquest of England by Norman dukes who traced their
lineage back to Norwegian and Danish vikings, the hostile relations with
England came to an end. Denmark turned against the Wends and ex-
panded its territory towards the Elbe and south of the Baltic. Norway
re-enforced its dominion over the western islands, and King Magnus
Bareleg (1093-1103), so named from his Scottish dress, determined to
conquer the rest of the Norwegian colonies of the West. His fighting
prowess made him live in Gaelic folk-songs until recent times as King
Manus with the lion, and he succeeded in making Man and the Hebrides
a part of the Norwegian kingdom; but in Ireland he met his death,
and his enterprise only prepared the way for the Norman conquest of
the island.

During his reign there was held a three kings* meeting at the junc-
tion of the frontiers of the three Scandinavian kingdoms, in the town of
Konungahella, i.e. the Kings' Landing-place. Thither came Eric the Ever-
good of Denmark, Inge of Sweden, and Magnus Bareleg of Norway, and
the Norwegian saga has preserved the popular talk that never were seen
more chieftainlike men, King Inge bigger, stouter, and worthier than
the other two, King Magnus brisker and more sportsmanlike, King Eric
the fairest of complexion, but all three distinguished and gallant men.
At this meeting (1101) they agreed upon perpetual peace and amicable
co-operation between their kingdoms, and, as a pledge of the agreement,
the daughter of King Inge was betrothed to King Magnus; from that
time she bore the name of Margaret the Peace-maid. After the fall of
King Magnus she married the Danish King Nicholas (1104-1134), the
last son of Svein Estridson, and so she became a living expression of
Scandinavian policy. Indeed, from this time, the politics of the Scandi-